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other so rapidly, fell into a restless, disturbed slumber, while the indefatigable Mary Seaton watched by her pillow until daylight.
As William Douglas had implied the Queen was undeniably a prisoner from that day forth, and she was not allowed to walk in the garden except under surveillance by two soldiers. The constraint of this arrangement was so irksome to her that she preferred to abandon that source of distraction, which, under such circumstances, became downright torture. So she shut herself up in her apartments, experiencing a certain proud and bitter enjoyment in the very extent of her misery.
A week after the events we have described, as nine o'clock in the evening was striking on the castle bell, and the Queen and Mary Seaton were sitting at a table, engaged in needle-work, a stone was thrown from the. courtyard between the bars of the window, breaking a pane of glass, and fell on the floor of the room. The Queen's first thought was that it was an accident or an insult; but Mary Seaton, upon looking at the stone, saw that a paper was wrapped about it, and she at once picked it up. The paper proved to be a letter from George Douglas, in these words:
" You ordered me to live, Madame, and I obeyed; your Majesty has seen, by the light at Kinross, that your devoted servants are still watching over you. The soldiers, however, who were assembled to assist your escape on that fatal night, dispersed at daybreak to avoid arousing suspicion, and will not reassemble until another attempt makes their presence necessary. But alas! it would be fatal to you to make the attempt at this moment, when your Majesty's keepers are on their guard. Let them take what precautions they will, Madame; let them fall asleep in their fancied